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expressing 6 2 in terms of the parts into which 
you have cut it; another equation for a 2 and 
another for c 2 . Add the values of a 2 and b 2 , 
member to member, and compare the sum with 
the value of c 1 . What principle can you dis- 
cover for the sides of this triangle? Compare 
this principle with the result of the last exer- 
cise. Perform this experiment with more than 
one right triangle. Does the principle hold for 
triangles not right angled? 

This is one of the most important principles 
of geometry and should be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

82. Draw very accurately a number of right 
angled triangles, measure their sides and test 
the principle of Ex. 81. 

Definition : The side opposite the right angle 
in a right angled triangle is called the hypoth- 
enuse. 

It is known that the early Egyptians paved 
the floors of some of their buildings with isos- 
celes right triangles. From this it has been 
suggested that the Egyptians knew this propo- 



sition for this special triangle. What do you 
think of the suggestion ? 




Fig. 52 



The High School 



Latin, Eighth and Ninth Grades: (Allen 
W. Gould.) Lessons XII, XIII, and XIV, 
printed in the January Course of Study, 
are simplified from Livy. The twelfth tells 
how the Roman matrons met by themselves 
and voted to give their ornaments to the 
treasury to pay a vow that had been made 
to Apollo. This story adds one more de- 
tail to the growing picture of the Roman 
matron. The pupils have seen her spin- 
ning and weaving the clothing of the 
family, and keeping her house with dignity 
and honor, as well as watching the omens 
and advising and encouraging her husband 
to do great deeds. Now the Roman ma- 
trons are seen to assemble by themselves 
and discuss the serious public matter of an 
unpaid debt to Apollo, and finally resolve 
that the debt shall be paid, and furnish 
the means for paying it. 

The family life that made this high posi- 
tion of woman possible will seem perfectly 



natural to the students, because it is so 
much like our own modern home, and 
it may be necessary for them to see the 
position of the wife in Athens or in Asia 
at that time in order that they may appre- 
ciate the difference between the woman of 
the East and the woman of the West. 

The maternal family as found among 
the American Indians, where the mother 
has to think and act almost wholly for her- 
self and her children, can be described 
and contrasted with the Oriental family, 
where the wife is a cipher, and with the 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon family, where 
both husband and wife think and act. The 
pupils may then be asked which of these 
family types is the most helpful in making 
this world better. They may also be asked 
what danger there would be in the Roman 
family if both husband and wife thought 
for themselves. Would they be apt to 
think differently, and so divide the home? 
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How far would this danger be avoided 
by the law giving the husband supreme 
authority? The students can then be asked 
to watch the Roman family, as they see 
more of it, and find out whether it went 
to pieces. 

This lesson also makes another addition 
to the pupils' ideas regarding Roman 
roads and carriages. The extreme rarity 
of wheeled vehicles in the city and the 
character of the streets will help to make 
the picture of Roman life more distinct, 
while the trip of Horace (Sat. I, 5) to 
Brundisium can be told briefly and so give 
distinctness to their idea of Roman travel- 
ing. They should make a map of southern 
Italy, putting in all the towns they know 
and connecting Rome with Capua, Bene- 
ventum, Brundisium and Tarentum by the 
Appian Way. They can measure the dis- 
tances and calculate how long it would 
probably take Horace to make the journey, 
and their results can be compared with the 
actual time. The incidents of bad water, 
gritty bread, and smoky fire will help the 
students to realize the discomforts the Ro- 
mans had to surfer as they traveled over 
the world to establish law and Order. 

In studying the construction of the 
Roman roads it may be well to begin by 
asking the class what they know about 
modern roads. The two or three indi- 
viduals who seem most interested may be 
asked to report to the class what the 
best modern roads are and how they are 
built. Two other students may be asked 
to find out what they can about Appius 
Claudius Caecus, the first road-builder. 
The rest of the class can be required to 
report on different parts of the ancient 
roads as found described in the references 
to the lesson. Throughout the whole 
study the function of the roads in bringing 
mankind together should never be lost 
sight of. 

It might be well to have the pupils find 



out whether the United States, measured 
by days' journeys on the railroad, was 
larger or smaller than Italy, measured by 
days' journeys on foot or on horseback. 

Lesson XIII gives the story of Hora- 
tius at the bridge, and so adds another im- 
portant detail to the idea of the roads. 
Even the wooden bridges removed the 
barriers which the rivers offered to the 
coming and going of merchants and mag- 
istrates, but when the Romans found out 
how to use the arch, and threw the massive 
causeways of stone over the mighty streams, 
they helped the world to take one of its 
greatest steps toward the fellowship of all 
mankind. 

The typical Roman is seen in Horatius, 
brave but prudent, pious but self-reliant. 
Some of the students will be asked to read 
the fuller account in Macaulay's well-known 
lay, while others report on the material 
found in the references given in the Janu- 
ary Course of Study and in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Biography under Codes. 

Lesson XIV gives the story of Tarpeia's 
treachery, and reinforces the stern ideal of 
the Roman maiden, which the students 
have already seen in Virginia. It also 
shows another use to which the Romans 
put the arch in bringing streams of water 
into the heart of the city. This was a great 
step in the evolution of the city. Under 
the empire Roman law and Roman aque- 
ducts enabled men to live together in 
health and harmony. Some of the stu- 
dents can report on the water systems of 
New York and Chicago, while others re- 
port on the material found in the refer- 
ences. The picture of the Greek girls 
gives a vivid idea of the way the water was 
carried before it was distributed among 
the houses and the way it was procured 
for some houses even in Rome, as the line 
from Plautus shows. 

The story of the siege of the citadel will 
afford a good opportunity to tell the stu- 
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dents the primitive condition of the settle- 
ments on the seven hills as shown by 
recent excavations. Starting with this 
primitive picture, the history of the growth 
of the Roman state can be read in extracts 
from the Vivi Roma, which it is expected 
the students will be able to read by the 
time they have finished these fourteen 
lessons. 

At the Christmas festival one of the 
characters represented was Julius Caesar in 
tunic and toga. These garments were 
made of wool, as nearly as possible like 
the Roman originals, the toga being an 
ellipse fifteen, feet long by ten feet wide, 
the shape approved by Marquardt in his 
Privatleben der Romer. The Latin classes 
of the Ninth and Tenth Grades were present 
at the draping of the toga, so that they 
could realize what the wearing of the toga 
meant and understand why the Romans 
were so glad to escape it. There was no 
difficulty in reproducing the folds shown 
on statues not later than Caesar's time. 

Ninth and Tenth Grades 

Latin: This class will continue the study 
of the influence of Rome upon modern 
Europe by reading Caesar's Gallic War, I, 
6-14. The students will investigate the com- 
position of the Roman army and the form 
and meaning of the camp by using the refer- 
ence already given in the Course of Study 
for October (p. 177). The references will 
be distributed among the different mem- 
bers of the class, and some of the pupils 
may be asked to make wooden models 
of such parts of the Roman and Gallic 
armor as can be easily reproduced in the 
Manual Training room, so that they may 
be familiar with its size and weight, and 
realize how far it differed from our weapons 
of to-day. The students will also make 
maps of the country, to give them more 
definite ideas of the physical form of what 



is to be the scene of all European his- 
tory. 

Greek: The beginners in Greek will 
continue reading the conversations of 
Socrates, simplified from Xenophon to 
get at Athenian thought, and the his- 
tory of the Persian War in Moss' First 
Greek Book to learn the historic back- 
ground; while the lessons in Atherton's 
First Greek Book will be kept up, to help 
in mastering the forms as described in the 
January Course of Study (p. 475). The 
exact amount of ground we shall cover we 
cannot tell until we find how readily the 
different students assimilate the different 
ideas. In connection with this reading we 
shall take up the ritual and mythology of 
Greece as far as seems necessary to fill out 
the picture in the mind of the student. 

German: (Dr. Siegfried Benignus.) As 
these pupils are studying Greek history dur- 
ing this quarter, the work will therefore be 
the study of Athens under the administra- 
tion of Pericles, illustrating the most pros- 
perous time of Athens in political power, 
commerce, art, and literature, and the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War. Only 
easy words and simple constructions with 
phrases will be used, so as to include suit- 
able exercises in declension and conjuga- 
tion of irregular verbs. The results of this 
historical study will be summarized by the 
pupils both verbally and in writing. In 
reading, Andersen's Picture-Book Without 
Pictures will be continued. The substance 
of the short stories after careful reading 
will be reproduced verbally by the pupils. 
As another means of strengthening oral ex- 
pression, exercises in the language of every- 
day life will be conducted by having one 
pupil ask familiar questions, and another 
give the correct answer. The various Ger- 
man songs taught by the teacher of music 
have proved a welcome adjunct to the pub- 
lic performances of the school, such as 
Christmas and morning exercises They 
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have also proved an effective means of cor- 
recting the defective pronunciation, espe- 
cially of vowels. In February, Heinrich 
Heine's Loreley will be sung to the familiar 
melody of Friedrich Silcher. For memo- 
rizing, another poem of Heine's has been 
selected: 



®u Bift nrie eine SBtume 
©o fiolb, fo fdjon unb rein. 
gd6 fcftau' bid) an, unb SBeljmut 
©d)Ieid)t mir in? £erj tjinetn. 

2Kir ift, al§ 06 id) bie |>anbe 
9luf3 feaupt bir leaen fottt', 
93etenb, bag ©art bid) erfialte 
©o rein, fo fcfton unb fiotb. 

$ e i n r i d) Seine, 

„93ud) ber Steber". 



Physiography: (Wallace W. Atwood.) 
Ninth Grade — Shore Lines: 

1 . Observational work through study of maps, 
models, and pictures of the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea and other regions. 

II. Classification of coastlines. Compare west 
coast of Italy, the Italian "foot," and coasts 
of Greece with northwest France, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

III. Activities along shore lines. 

i. Erosion, developing cliffs, caves, and ter- 
races. 

2. Transportation by waves, undertow, and 
littoral currents. 

3. Deposition, developing terraces, beach 
ridges, barriers, bars, spits, hooks, loops, deltas, 
and dunes. 

IV. Effects of depression. Study examples 
about Greece, west coast of Italy, Stockholm 
district, west Coasts of Scotland, and Norway, 
southern Sweden, Maine, and Puget Sound. 

V. Effects of elevation. Study examples in 
Holland, Belgium, northwest France, Atlantic 
coastal plain of the United States, Texas, 
Mexico, Argentine Republic. 

VI. Recognition of ancient shore lines by 
(1) cliffs, (2) terraces, (3) beach ridges, (4) deltas, 
(5) ramparts or bowlder walls, (6) fossils, (7) local 
water-worn gravels, (8) consistent horizontality 
of above features. Study examples about Chi- 
cago, Great Salt Lake, Utah, Lake Chelan, 
Washington. 

VII. Settlement and development of civili- 
zations along different coasts. Compare life 
of Greece with that of Egypt, of Phoenicia, 



of Holland, of the Atlantic coastal plains of the 
United States. 

Art Expression: 1. Modeling in sand the 
Mediterranean region. 

2. Modeling in chalk special coastal regions 
of Egypt, Greece, and Italy. 

3. Painting with water-colors scenes typical 
of the Mediterranean region. 

References: Davis, Physical Geography; 
Gulliver, Shoreline Topography ; Geikie, Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Physical Geography ; Mill, 
Realm of Nature. 

Mathematics: (George W. Mvers.) Ge- 
ometry. These grades will continue their 
studies of type forms used in architectural 
construction. The geometrical forms used in 
Greek architecture will be given special atten- 
tion, though the work will not be confined 
exclusively to such forms. The necessary 
facility in the use of drawing instruments and 
in the principles of geometrical construction 
will be secured through the drawing to scale of 
simple mosaic patterns, Greek frets, frescoes, 
and windows, and in designing other orna- 
mental parts of buildings, using both assigned 
and original fundamental figures. The special 
topics of study will be: 

1. Greek arches, a. The segmental arch 
(Fig. 37). b. Pointed horseshoe arch (Fig. 43). 
c. The equilateral arch (Fig. 44). 

2. Gothic arch (Fig. 52). 

3. Roman arch (Fig. 41). 

4. Greek frets and borders (Figs. 18 and 19). 

5. Panel doors (Fig. 42). 

6. Ornamental patterns (Figs. 47, 48, 49, 51, 
56, 57 and 58). 

7. Frescoes, mosaics, and mosaic borders 
(Figs. 21 to 36, 38 to 40, 45 and 54). 

8. Designs from assigned fundamental forms 
(F'igs. 1 to 12, excepting 2). 

9. Ornamental windows (Figs. 13, 14, 15, 45, 
46 and 52). 

10. Original geometrical designs. 

Some time will be spent during the succeed- 
ing months in the manual training shop in the 
construction of simple astronomical apparatus, 
such as the sun-dial, gnomon, quadrants, etc. 

Eleventh and Twelfth Grades 

General Geology: (Wallace W. Atwood.) 
Eleventh Grade. 

XIII. Alleghany Plateaus. 

1. Location and physiographic boundary. 

2. Topography. Its erosion history. 
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3. Drainage. 

4. Geological structure. The formations and 
the origin of their materials. Mineral wealth 
stored in these formations. 

5. Settlement and development, (a) Migra- 
tion into and through this belt, (b) Location 
of towns and villages, (c) Occupation of people 
to-day in the belt. 

XIV. The Ozark Mountains. These will be 
treated in the same general manner as the 
Appalachians, or as the Alleghany plateaus. 

XV. The prairies of the north central states. 

1. Location and extent. 

2. Geological formations underlying the re- 
gion, (a) Origin of the material and nature 
of deposition, (b) Mineral wealth in these de- 
posits, (c) The loose mantle of glacial drift. 
Its distribution, topography, topographic rela- 
tions, constitution, structure, and origin. 

3. The glaciers which brought the drift. 

(a) Formation and movement of. (b) Work 
of erosion, transportation, and deposition, 
(c) Erosion by glaciers. Influence on hills, 
on valleys, on rock surfaces, (d) Transporta- 
tion by glaciers. How does a glacier get ma- 
terial? Where does it carry material? (e) Depo- 
sition by glaciers. Causes for deposition. Nature 
of deposition, (f) Depositional forms and how 
to recognize them in the field. The terminal mo- 
raine, ground moraines, outwash plains, kames, 
eskars, valley trains, and drumlins. 

4. The glacial period, (a) The different 
epochs — how to prove them in the field. 

(b) Theories for explaining the ice age or gla- 
cial period. 

5. Evidences of glacial periods in other coun- 
tries and in other geological ages. 

6. Settlement and development of the regions 
glaciated. 

Art Expression: I. Modeling in sand and 
chalk the areas under consideration. 

2. Painting in water -colors typical scenes 
chosen from the regions studied. 

References: Same as given in January num- 
ber, together with physical, geological, and topo- 
graphic maps. 

Latin, Eleventh Grade: (Allen W. 
Gould.) The students will continue 
the reading of Cicero's orations against 
Catiline, probably taking up the third 
and fourth this month in the way de- 
scribed in the January Course of Study 
(p. 490), and with the references already 



given in the Course of Study for October 
(p. 177), November' (p. 225), and Decem- 
ber (p. 317). We shall try to help the stu- 
dents to see that these orations really give 
us a glimpse of the Roman government in 
actual operation, so that they can under- 
stand how necessary it was for the executive 
to have public opinion to back him, both in 
the Senate and among the populace, — 
unless he would rule by force alone, — and 
how difficult it was thus to educate public 
opinion as the Roman Empire grew larger 
and its citizenship less homogeneous. 

In this way the student will see why 
Cicero was banished, because he had not 
been able to carry public opinion with him, 
and why Caesar prevailed, because he gave 
up the attempt to have the people educate 
themselves. Then the pupils will be ready 
to ask themselves which of these two forms 
of governments is absolutely indispensable, 
if men are to rule themselves; and which 
of them was possible in Ceesar's time. 

Chemistry: (Alice P. Norton.) In order 
to make the work more tangible, and the sub- 
stances investigated more real, considerable 
time has been taken during the last month 
in discussing the relation of the different 
gases of the atmosphere to the life of the 
plant. One exercise was spent, under the 
direction of the biology teacher, in the study 
of the structure of the leaf, with the aid 
of the microscope. The function of the 
plant as a purifier of the air has been em- 
phasized, and attention called to the won- 
derful economy of nature, by which the 
waste products of animal life are utilized 
in the vegetable world, and prepared for 
the further use of man. 

In connection with the study of the com- 
position of the air, the test for carbon diox- 
ide has been made in the rooms of the 
school building. The following simple 
method, which gives fair results, especially 
when the air is bad, was employed for 
this: 
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Procure bottles of the given sizes: 16-ounce, 
io-ounce, 8-ouilce, 6-ounce, and 4-ounce. Using 
a common hand syringe, pump into each the 
air to be tested till the bottles are filled. Add 
to each one-half ounce of lime-water (one table- 
spoonful), cork, and shake thoroughly. After 
five minutes examine, comparing carefully the 
turpidity of the lime-water in the different 
bottles. In sixteen ounces of air, of ordinary 
purity (four parts of C0 3 in 10,000), there will 
be enough CO., to render the lime-water milky. 
It will not become milky in the io-ounce bottle 
unless there are 6 parts of C0 2 in 10,000. The 
following table, from Tracy, shows the amounts 
indicated: 



SIZE OF BOTTLE. 



AMOUNT OF 
LIME-WATER. 



1-ARTS IN 10,000. 



16-ounce. Y? ounce. A little less than 4 

io-ounce. >£ ounce. A little more than 6 

8-ounce. >£ ounce. About 8 

6-ounce. y 2 ounce. A little more than 10 

4-ounce. jounce. A little more than 15 

It is necessary of course to warn the 
pupil that the serious contamination of the 
air is not from the carbon dioxide, but that 
it is used as a convenient measure of the 
impurity. 

Experiments have from time to time been 
assigned to individual pupils, who, after 
performing the work, have reported the 
results to the class as a whole. This has 
given practice in making clear, definite, 
intelligible statements, and has cultivated 
self-reliance. The subject of combustion 
was studied in this way, with the additional 
advantage that the class have been able 
to proceed more rapidly than they other- 
wise would. 

In the January number it was stated that 
the best opportunity would be sought for 
the introduction of the conceptions of acid, 
base, salt. The question as to where the 
hydrogen came from, when it was prepared 
from sulphuric acid and zinc, led to the 
repetition of the experiment, using hydro- 
chloric instead of sulphuric acid, and then 
to an examination of the symbols of the 
acids on the reagent bottles, with a conse- 
quent discussion of the meaning of acid. 



After sodium was discovered in the ash 
of the leaf, the following experiment was 
performed by the teacher, and sodium 
hydrate was discussed as a typical base: 

Make a small cylinder of wire gauze, twist 
fine wire about it, and close one end firmly. In 
it place a piece of metallic sodium as large as 
a pea, and close the open end as before. At- 
tach the wire gauze cage firmly to the end of a 
piece of stout iron wire, and thrust it quickly 
into a water pan so that it will come directly 
under the mouth of a small bottle of not over 
100 c. c. capacity, which has been previously 
filled with water and is held inverted in the 
pan. With a lighted match test the gas col- 
lected. 

Some of the more rapid workers in the 
class will perform the following experi- 
ment to illustrate the formation of a salt: 

Record carefully the readings of two bu- 
rettes, containing respectively sodium hydrate 
solution and hydrochloric acid. Run out 20 
c. c. of the hydrate into an evaporator. Add 
three drops of litmus solution. From the other 
burette add acid until the litmus changes to 
pink. Add from each burette until a point is 
reached where one drop from either will turn 
the solution blue or pink. The solution must 
finally be left pink. Again record the burette 
readings. Calculate how much hydrochloric 
acid is required to neutralize 1 c. c. of sodium 
hydrate. 

Now take 5 c. c. of the hydrate. Add three 
drops of the litmus, as before. Calculate the 
amount of acid necessary to neutralize this 
amount and run in the calculated amount from 
the acid burette. This will test the accuracy of 
your former work. 

To 25 c. c. of sodium hydrate in an evapora- 
tor add the amount of acid necessary to neu- 
tralize it completely and evaporate to dryness. 
Taste the residue. 

Because of the introduction of the ex- 
periments here given, most of the work 
outlined for January will be done in Feb- 
ruary. If more time remains, it will be 
used in further discussion of these same 
subjects rather than in the introduction of 
new ones. 

Some of the questions which will be used 
in written work are as follows: 
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1. On a certain railroad a tunnel lined with 
wood took fire from a spark from the locomo- 
motive. It was impossible to reach the flames 
with a hose. The authorities ordered the ends 
of the tunnel to be bricked up. Discuss whether 
this method should have been effective. 

2. Given a bottle full of colorless gas. Upon 
testing it with a lighted wooden splinter the gas 
was found to support combustion. Lime-water 
was now added and turned milky. What was 
the original gas? 

4. Why does blowing a flame sometimes 
put it out and sometimes make it burn more 
brightly? 

4. Why does carbon dioxide often collect at 
the bottom of old wells, while in an ordinary 
room it is found distributed, or near the top? 
Give all the reasons. 

Mathematics, nth and 12th Grades: (George 
W. Myers.) I. Applied Trigonometry. Plane 
trigonometry will be reviewed during February 
through a study of the stresses and strains in 
roof trusses, girders, cranes, and derricks. 

The following topics will receive special 
attention: 

1. Various forms of the simple crane (Figs. 
1 to 3). 

2. The derrick (Fig. 4). 
Braces and tie-rods (Fig. 5). 
The king-post truss (Fig. 6). 
The inverted king-post truss (Fig. 7). 
The queen-post truss (Fig. 8). 
The inverted queen-post truss (Fig. 9). 
The Burr truss (Fig. 10). 
The Pratt truss (Fig. 11). 

The Howe truss (Fig. 12). 
11. The Warren girder (Fig. 13). 
II. Field-work in plane surveying will be 
taken up as soon as the weather permits and 
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Fig. 13. 
the subject of spherical trigonometry will be 
introduced through an examination into the 
instruments and methods used in our coast and 
geodetic surveys for running boundaries, map- 
ping rivers, coast-lines, etc., where the curva- 
ture of the earth must be considered and 
allowed for. 

III. The class will also begin plotting the 
graphs of the trigonometric functions. The 
equations to be plotted will be: 

i. y=sin x. 2. y=cos x. 3. y=tan x. 4. y = 
cot x. 5. y=sec x. 6. y = csc x. 7. y=vers x. 
8. y=covers x. 

Twelfth Grade 

History: (Emily J. Rice.) 

Subject — The Critical Period of our 
History. 

This is the period that shows to the 
best advantage the value of the union of 
the separate States into one strong nation. 
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We shall begin with a discussion of the 
possible methods of political organization 
and review the history of federal leagues 
in the past, and also the history of repre- 
sentative government in England and in 
the American colonies. This will show, 
by comparison, the nature of the English 
principle of government and the struggle 
between nationalism and particularism in 
a federal system. By considering the con- 
dition of the States under the Articles of 
Confederation, the pupils may be led to 
see the necessity for union, and may dis- 
cover what each State must yield in order 
to make a union possible. It may be well 
to organize the class as the Federal Con- 
vention,, with the pupils as representatives 
from the States. In this way each pupil 
will try to contribute the arguments that 
were made in some one of the different 
sections of the country for and against the 
Constitution, and in order to present these 
arguments he will find it necessary to con- 
sult various sources of information. He 
will need to understand the conditions of 
labor and trade in his particular section, 
the size of his State compared with that of 
other States, and the extent of the entire 
country with its relation to other countries. 
It will be necessary to know the feeling of 
the sections in regard to each other, and 
consequently to consider the modes of 
travel of the time and difficulties of com- 
munication. The recent troubles that had 
been caused by laws in regard to com- 
merce with foreign nations, different trade 
laws between States, different kinds of 
money, and unsettled boundaries of States, 
are important because they taught the 
people the weakness of the general govern- 
ment and the consequent peril of the 
country. 

After having studied the formation of 
our national government, the students may 
consider how they are being governed in 
the schoolroom, how much of their disci- 



pline is imposed upon them by some cen- 
tral authority, and how much of it is in 
their own hands. Possibly their interest 
in the analysis of this problem will aid 
them in managing their own schoolroom 
affairs. If they undertake to do this, some 
form of government must be selected. 
Constant comparisons may then be made 
between the forms selected by the pupils 
and those established in our local and 
national governments. A study of the 
Constitution of the United States will 
follow. 

The study of United States history will 
be used throughout the year, as far as pos- 
sible, to help the children in the solution 
of problems arising in their own actual ex- 
perience. Important current events should 
be considered, especially those which refer 
to the industrial and political affairs of our 
own city and country. 

Books of Reference: Fiske, Critical Period 
of Our History; McMaster, History of the 
United States, v. 1; Schouler, History of the 
United States, v. I ; Frothingham, Rise of the 
Republic; The Federalist; Hart, Formation of 
the Union; Statesmen Series: Hamilton, Madi- 
son, Washington ; American History Leaflets; 
Old South Leaflets; Hart, Source Book and 
American History Told by Contemporaries. 

German: (Dr. Siegfried Benignus.) 
The recitations in literature of the ad- 
vanced High School pupils have shown 
a deficient knowledge of versification. 
Only he who is familiar with the poetic 
form is able fully to understand the 
beauty of poetry, and to follow the in- 
nermost emotions of the poet. German 
genius has found high expression through 
rich and varied poetry clothed in the mani- 
fold native meters as well as in those of 
the cognate English, and in a character- 
istically flexible adaptation to all possible 
external forms in the simplest and most 
intricate structure of versification of the 
other civilized nations, such as the Greeks 
and Romans, the French, Italians, Span- 
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iards, and even the non-Europeans. The 
art of German versification gives excellent 
opportunity for observing the interrelations 
of German with English literature, and 
with the literatures of all other nations. 
To insert detailed outlines in the Course 
of Study would require too much space. 
They will, therefore, be printed separately. 

In the study of literature since October, 
the work on Schiller has been completed. 
So far as possible until the end of the 
school year, the pupils will be familiarized 
with the prominent writers of poetry and 
fiction as well as of scientific prose from the 
time of Schiller to the present day. The 
phases of the study to be pursued by the 
class are these: 

I. Classic and Romantic School (1748-1848.) 

(1) Independent contemporaries of the 
Classics. 

(2) The Romantic School. 

(3) The Earlier Romanticists. 

(4) The poets of the Napoleonic War Pe- 
riod. 

(5) The Suabian Circle of poets. 

(6) Other Lyric poets allied with the Ro- 
manticists. 

(7) The Drama since Schiller's death up to 
the thirties. 

(8) The forerunners of Realistic poetry. 

(9) The Newer Germany; political poets. 

(10) The Later Romanticists of the forties, 
(n) The scientific prose of the Romantic 

epoch. 

II. Modern poetry; transition to and strug- 
gle for new ideals (since 1848). 

(1) Different suppositions and principles in 
literature. 

(2) Transitions from classic-romantic to mod- 
ern poetry. 

(3) The poetic Realism; modern poets. 

(4) German literature since 1870. 

(5) The scientific prose since 1848. 

February will be taken up with the con- 
temporaries of Gothe and Schiller: Johann 
Peter Hebel, Jean Paul, Friedrich H61- 
derlin, Friedrich von Matthison, Johann 
Gottfried Seume, August Wilhelm Iffland, 
August Kotzebue, Immanuel Kant, Wil- 
helm and Alexander von Humboldt, Georg 



Forster, Karl Ritter, Johannes von Miiller, 
Christian Gottlob Heyne, Friedrich August 
Wolf ; and the views of the romanticists 
and their contributions to the spiritual 
life in Germany. The reading matter will 
be taken from these writers. 

To correlate with the special subject of 
the High School during February, the War 
of Independence will be studied, illus- 
trating (1) cause, (2) important generals 
and battles, (3) attitude of the European 
powers, (4) results. The pupils will report 
on the matter in writing and verbally, thus 
furnishing opportunity for correcting mis- 
takes in grammar. 

For memorizing, the poem " Moven," 
in free rhythm, has been selected. 

in 8 v e m 

Sdjroebertb, fretjenb eilt tfir 9R5tten 
©tettg fitnterm ©cfiiff e f)er. 
SBeit ttom Sctnbe e§ begleitenb, 

tern ttom iianbe e§ begru&enb, 
eib if)r ftetS toiftfomm'ne ©fifte, 
$ie ber SBonb'rer freubig (cfiauet, 
SBetfie SDldben, SDieerbegletter! 

©djroebenb, tretfenb eilt ifir SDlfiben 
©tettg fjinterm ©djiffe f)er. 
SffcorgenS, roemt bte ©omte ftetget, 
©eib ifir bo. SBie Sjdjtgefanbte 
©chroefit tfir in ber Sitfierfibfie. 
SBieberum tm 9l6ettbleucfiten 
(Hit ifir, too be§ $>orijonte§ 
©tricfi bte bmtften SBoffer (djetbet 
S8on ber ^lammenglut be§ §immel§, 
©egelt eilig fitn unb (cfiroinbet — 
©wrfelfdjatt'ge Slbenbttbgel, 
Setdjtbefdjtohtgte 9lbenbgetfter, 
®ie ber 8Jufi' entgegeneilen, 
9tufi' auf felf'gem Sfiftenftranb. 

SBei&e SDldben, frfibne ©egler, 
©eib ifir freunbltrfte (Sebottfen, 
Site bte Steben ttadj utt§ fanbten 
5|n berf drberten ©eftalten? 
©eib ifir freunblicfie ©ebanten, 
SBelcfie un§ entgegeneilen, 
©cfjroingen breiten, Slrme bretten 
9lu§ bent Sonbe unf'rer Rutunft, 
9lu§ bent Sanbe unj'rer |>offnung, 
9Iu3 bent Sanb Wmerita? 

SBilfielm 93enignu§, 
9lu3 Copyright „2Reerlteber". 

References for the study of Schiller be- 
gun in October : Schiller's life and works 
( only a few of the most important can be given 
here). Wychgram, ©djtUet, 1895 (numerous 
authentical illustrations); ®eutfcfie SBerlagS* 
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Slnftolt, ©dltllerS SStaft, illustrated by the best 
German artists; J. Minor, ©duller, feitt Seben 

unb feint SCerfe, i890; otto Lyon, ©diKierS 
Seben unb SBSerfc, 1890; otto Brahm, ©duller, 
1888; c. Hepp, ©duller! Men nnb Stdjten, 1885; 

Heinrich Duntzer, ©d)iller3 Sebeit, 1881; August 

spiess, ©duller! 8eben unb Sidjtunoen; Emii 

Palleske, ©duller! Men UUb W&ttit, 1858, espec- 
ially new edition 1891; Gustav Schwab, ©d)tl= 
let! Men, 1840; Karl Hoffmeister, ©duller! 

Men, ©etfteSentttiitfeluug unb SBetfe tm 3ufantmen= 

6onj, 1838 — 42; revised edition by Heinrich 
Viehoff, 1888; Karoline von Wolzogen, @d)tl= 
let! Seben, compiled from the recollection of 
the family, his own letters, and the com- 
munication of his friend Christian Gottfried 
Korner; Hermann Kurz, ©flitter! ^ctmotjabte 
( a novel containing poetry and truth ); Moritz 
Zille, @d)tUerboHe, 1870, best thoughts from 
Schiller's works and letters, alphabetically 
arranged; Ludwig Rudolph and Karl Gold- 
beck, ©djilterlertfon, 1869; H. viehoff, ©duller! 
©ebidjte erlautert unb auf i&re DueUen pritffaefitbrt, 

6th edition, 1887; H. Duntzer, ©duller! ©ebtd)tt 
erlautert, 3rd edition, 1888 — 91. A copious 
catalogue of the Schiller literature to pres- 
ent time gives M. Koch in vol. V of the 
second edition of ©bbefe! (Srunbrtff. Carlyle, 
Life of Schiller, an examination of his 
works, 1825; E. L,. Bulwer, Life of Schiller 
(introduction to the translation of Schiller's 
poems); Sime, Life of Schiller; English 
edition of Schiller's works (selection) by 



Morrison, Coleridge, Bulwer, Churchill and 
others ( Philadelphia ) ; Poems by Edgar 
Bowring, Bulwer, Merivale, Swanwick, Wire- 
man (Philadelphia); selections by Turner and 
Morshead. and Vernon; Song of the Bell, by 
Arnold Forster (Bradford); 2Sollenftein, by 
Coleridge, Lockhart; SWotiO ©lU0ri> ^UHflfrou 
t)0n DrleonS and £ett by Pearson. 

Music: (Helen Goodrich.) The High 

School is working upon three-part rounds, 

canons, and hymns, and will this month take 

up some more difficult part-songs. The 

basses have special drill once a week. The 

work of the class is directed chiefly toward 

improving thesinging in morning exercises. 

High School and Ensemble Songs : Flag 
Song, February Course of Study; Hail Co- 
lumbia, Modern Music Series, Second and Third 
Books; Fatherland's Psalm, Grieg, Seven Chil- 
dren's Songs (Augener & Co.); The King of 
Love, Songs of Life and Nature; Little Rose- 
bud, Nursery Rhymes, Brahms (Augener & 
Co. Reprinted in Silver Song Series, No. 2, 
Silver, Burden & Co.): The Hardy Norseman, 
Modern Music Series, Third Book; Morning 
and Night, Songs of Life and Nature. 



